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Editor’s Note 


For this issue of Urban Land, Dr. Hoyt has assembled 
and analyzed statistical data—just released in complete 
form for the first time—by the U.S. 1958 Census of 
Business on planned shopping centers, as well as data 
on major unplanned, but well defined, older shopping 
districts and retail sub-centers. In addition, the trends 
in 1958 Central Business District General Merchandise 
sales for cities of a quarter million or more population 
in their metropolitan areas are compared with 1954. 

It should be noted that Shopping Center and Shopping 
District Sales (Tables III and IV) cannot be directly 
compared with General Merchandise Sales in Central 
Business Districts and S.M.A.’s (Table II), as the latter 
includes only sales in department, variety, dry goods, 


However, the tables provide not only a general meas- 
urement of the merchandising revolution that has taken 
place in the last decade but also an indication of the 
success of the planned shopping center as a new and 
stable form of land use. 

The results will not give the Central Business Dis- 
tricts of the nation any feeling of complacency. Neither 
should there be a feeling of futility if the concern and 
activity being demonstrated in many areas of the 
country toward revitalizing the downtown core is chan- 
neled in realistic and productive directions. In any 
case, it will be interesting to compare the following 
analysis with the 1963 Census of Business, available 
about four years hence, to see whether the present 


and general stores. 


The decline in the relative position 
of major retail stores in the Central 
Business Districts of American cities, 
as a result of the building of new 
planned shopping centers in the sub- 
urbs is strikingly revealed by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census in its publication 
on Central Business District Statistics 
for 1958, the last bulletin of which has 
just been released.’ 

The measure of the growth of major 
shopping centers outside the downtown 
area is best illustrated by general mer- 


1958 Census of Business, Central Business 
District Statistics. Published for 95 metro- 
politan areas. 


trend is continued or reversed. 


chandise sales, which include depart- 
ment store and variety store sales.” 


* The accompanying statistics on dollar sales 
are as taken from the Census of Business. 
They do not include motels, offices, bowling 
alleys, beauty parlors, cleaning and pressing 
establishments or similar service type outlets; 
types not included in the retail Census of 
Business. Lumber, automotive sales and gaso- 
line service stations, and other miscellaneous 
stores such as hobby shops and jewelers are 
included in total sales figures for shopping 
centers and districts, but not in the shopping 
goods (GAF) or convenience goods (food, 
drugs, eating and drinking places) figures. 
Also, data do not contain statistics on centers 
in metro areas with less than 50,000 popula- 
tion in 1950, or those not defining their Cen- 
tral Business Districts. 


Food stores, drug stores, hardware 
stores, gasoline filling stations, auto- 
mobile sales rooms, lumber and fuel 
dealers and eating and drinking places 
have long been decentralized and dis- 
tributed over a widespread urban re- 
gion. But until a few decades ago, 
general merchandise sales were con- 
centrated in the Central Business Dis- 
tricts of cities. It was here that the 
greatest variety of merchandise in 
fashion goods line was offered. It 
was to the central shopping districts 
with their great department stores and 
galaxy of apparel shops that families 
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Plan-iterial . . . 


Freedom To Be Different 





United States has been written by 


It is the freedom to be different, to reject the 


“The creative history of the a type of 
freedom that is seldom mentioned. 
status quo, to build a higher platform from which the next generation can launch 
its aspirations. Between the cave man and our contemporary society lie literally 
billions of ideas, with each era of history making its own decision of those to 
keep and those to reject; the new concepts to add and the ones to discard. Our 
nation has proven a fertile field for the freedom to be different, and our future 
will be brightened in direct relation to our ability to nurture this type of freedom. 
“In the field of real estate, absolutes can exist only in relation to the 
society that will use them. The important factor in Community, State and Nation 
is to maintain an environment that accepts the freedom to change, for real estate 
has entered its own industrial revolution. Changes in transportation, in markets 
and in hundreds of other factors are giving birth to the new concepts that mark 
the direction of real estate planning today.” 
W. C. WINDSOR, JR., 
Windsor Properties, Inc., Dallas, 
Member ULI Industrial Council 


From Proceedings of the 1960 Institute 
on Planning and Zoning. Southwestern 
Legal Foundation. 1961. See In Print, 
page 7. 


Central Business District Statistics 


In the Census of Business we have the only set of official statistics that 
measure business volumes in dollar signs. The U. S. Bureau of the Census has 
just released its final report on the last Business Census taken in the year 1958. 
Until now we had only the 1954 figures to rely upon. Dr. Hoyt’s article in this 
issue draws upon the 1958 figures for his analysis of the shopping centers and 
the shopping districts. 

This Census series contains retail trade data by kind of business, plus sales 
data for hotels and motion picture theaters for the 1958, for the Central 
Business District, The Central City (or Cities) and the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area for each of 97 metropolitan areas. 


years 


Trends of growth or decline 
for the period 1954-1958 are detailed by type of business and location. 

A new feature of the 1958 Census is the definition of “Major Retail Centers” 
in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas outside of the central business district. 
These defined to 
store—usually a department store.” 


general merchandise 


defined 


include at least “a 


They are not 


centers are major 


where a disclosure 


problem exists (i.e. where such a store accounts for such a preponderant propor- 
tion of all sales that its individual size and trends would be disclosed). 
Used in conjunction with other published data of the 1958 Census of Busi- 


ness—Retail Trade, the CBD series makes possible the most thorough geographi- 
cal analysis of retail trade within a given metropolitan area yet possible from 
The U. S. volume (CBD-98) 
the press in September or October; all other volumes have already appeared in 
print and are now available. 

a Central Business District Statistics—U. S. Census of Business 


Census, Washington 25, D. C., 1961 98 reports (to appear 
$0.25 per report; $20.00 for complete set 


published Census data. Summary 


1958, U. S 
bound 


Bureau of t 
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J. C. NICHOLS AWARD 
1961-1962 


The study of retail stores outside of 
the shopping center will be the subject 
of the research to be conducted during 
the academic year 1961-62 under terms 
of the grant-in-aid awarded to Norman 
J. Drummond of Waukegan, Illinois 
Mr. Drummond will conduct his study 
while enrolled in the Graduate School 
of The Ohio State The 


award will be administered by com- 


Universty. 


mittees representing the University and 
the J. C. Nichols of ULI. 
Under sponsorship of the selected uni- 
$2,400 annual 

Nichols 
memory of J. C. Nichols, developer of 
City’s Club District 
first ULI’s Com- 
munity Builders’ Council. 


Foundation 
versity, the award is 
given by the Foundation in 
Kansas Country 


and Chairman of 
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SALES IN LEADING SHOPPING 
CENTERS AND SHOPPING 
DISTRICTS 

(Continued from Page 1) 

to 
purchases. 


came make their major apparel 

While no exact statistics 
on a nationwide basis are available for 
early it is probable that over 
90 percent of all retail sales in general 
merchandise were made in downtown 
areas in 1930. 

It may come as a surprise to many 
people to learn that in 1958 in 94 
metropolitan areas in the United States 
with a population of 91,937,000, includ- 
ing all the largest cities, sales of gen- 


years, 


eral merchandise outside the Central 
Business Districts were 19 percent 
greater than such sales inside those 
same districts. 

In 1954 for the first time, sales in 


general merchandise outside the down- 
town area surpassed those of the 
central stores in metropolitan areas of 
1,000,000 more as Table I shows. 
In metropolitan areas with less than 
1,000,000 population, central general 
merchandise sales still exceeded those 
elsewhere in the metropolitan area, 
but at the present rate of growth, the 
sales volume of suburban department 
and variety stores in cities of 500,000 
to 999,000 will soon pass that of the 
central stores. 

In all the metropolitan areas of every 
size, the sales of general merchandise 


or 


stores outside the Central Business 
Districts increased 54 percent from 
1954 to 1958 while the central stores 
gained only 3.5 percent in dollar 


volume. 

In metropolitan areas of every size, 
the rate of sales increase of suburban 
general merchandise was from 
7 to 28 times that of the central stores. 
In 14 of the 24 metropolitan areas with 
1,000,000 population and over there was 
an absolute decline in the dollar vol- 
ume of central general merchandise 
stores, and the net gain of all central 
general merchandise stores in this size 
group in the 1954 to 1958 period was 
only 1.6 percent. (Table II) There 
were absolute dollar declines in 
general merchandise volume in 10 out 
of 26 metropolitan areas with a popu- 
lation of 500,000 to 999,000; in 5 out 
of 30 metropolitan areas with a popu- 
lation of 250,000 to 499,000; and in 2 
out of 14 areas with a population of 
100,000 to 249,000. 

The total general merchandise sales 
inside and outside the Central Business 
Districts of these 94 metropolitan areas 
were $13.66 billion in 1958, or 63 per- 
cent of the total general merchandise 


stores 


also 


Urban Land 


GENERAL 


MERCHANDISE 


Metropolitan Area 


Size 


1,000,000 & Over 


500,000 - 


250,000 - 499,000 


100,000 - 


Total 


GENERAL 


New York 
Los 


Chicago 


Angeles 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 
San Francis 
30oston 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Washington, 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
Newark, N 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Houston, 
Milwaukee 


Patterson-Clifton, 


co, Oakland 


BD: ¢. 


J. 
, St. Paul 


Texas 


Passaic 


Seattle 
Dallas 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
San Diego 
Atlanta 
Total—1,000, 


000 Or Over 


SALES IN 


Population 
Ss 


1960 
694,633 
6,742 


6,220 


,696 
913 
,342,897 
.360 
309 
301 


} 

3,762 
2,783 
2,589 





2,405, 
2,060, 
2.001 


796,5 


420 
,030 
,306 
243, 
194, 
,186, 
1,107,213 
1,083,601 
1,071,624 
1,039,493 
1,033,011 
1,017,188 


957 
158 
290 


are 
010 





61,582,070 


Total—S.M.A.’s Exclusive of C.B.D.’'s 


Miami 
Denver 
New 
Portland, O 
Providence, 
Louisville 
Indianapolis 


Orleans 


regon 


Rn. 3 


Dayton 

San Antonio 
Columbus 
Phoenix 
Albany 

San Jose, Calif 
3irmingham 
Memphis 
Rochester, N. Y 


Norfolk 


Gary, Hammond 


Fort Worth 
Syracuse 
Hartford 
Akron 
Oklahoma 
Youngstown 
Sacramento 
Honolulu 


Total 
Total 


500,06 


S.M.A 


City 


10 - 999.000 


Population 


Population 
S.M.A 
1960 
935,047 
929,¢ 
868, 
821,€ 
816,1 
725,15 
5 


697,; 


694,623 
2 





+864 





9,006 
2,778 


0,409 


17,021,848 


s Exclusive of C.B.D.'s 


C.B.D.’"S BY METROPOLITAN AREA SIZE 
1954 


MERCHANDISE SALES IN CENTRAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
Population 


TABLE I 


AND 1958 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1958 

Outside 

Population In C.B.D C.B.D 
61,582,070 $3,577,169 $5,652,995 
999,000 17,021,848 1,442,369 1,151,601 
10,491,540 928,358 513,668 
249,000 2,841,645 279,452 111,774 
91,937,103 $6,227,348 + —- $7,430,038 


TABLE II 


1,000,000 


S.M.A 


1958 
$1,493,509 


m¢ Q 
978,908 





$1,079,392 


GROUPS 


Percent 
1954 Increase 
Jot 1954-1958 

Outside In Outside 

In C.B.D C.B.D C.B.D. C.B.D 
$3,522,089 $3,837,350 1.6 47.3 
1,387,056 618,203 4.0 86.3 
849,474 311,573 9.3 64.9 
263,530 62,817 6.0 77.9 
$6,022,149 $4,829,943 3.4 53.8 


Over 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1958 
606,471 


141,062 


1954 


wf 


728,895 











940,491 778,273 288,011 
573,450 471,887 259,136 
578,422 509,129 165,471 
426 343 336,177 130,394 
22,926 361,221 201,702 
307,117 208,852 
283,944 126,232 
258,526 132,418 
296,779 185,230 
210,867 93,321 
3,147 190,709 127,298 
260,565 205,392 167,913 
127,333 126,555 61,279 
190,047 149,420 80,901 
198,702 173,877 71,628 
127,151 72,417 24,210 
205,597 154,569 103,959 
185,142 152,807 81,524 
173,122 151,304 110,776 
154,315 131,723 55,089 
115.676 85,880 37,903 
189,516 142,579 116,389 
$9,230,164 $7,359,439 $3,577,169 
$5,652,995 $3,837,350 
TABLE Ila 

500,000 - 999.000 

Thousands of Dollars) 
S.M.A 
1954 1958 

$ 85,102 $ 47,820 





9,808 


,691 


8,879 
,059 
8,371 
076 
7,87 
97.770 
.046 
5,686 
03 
110 
76,711 
1 906 
97,609 
70,564 
83,621 
75,088 
48,812 
$2,593,970 
$1,151,601 


113,960 74,869 


115,305 95,410 
120,802 75,720 
73,066 37,876 
84,219 93,538 
130,806 121,629 
92,804 88,563 
77,017 68,277 
110,264 104,233 
43,744 34,908 
57,068 14,489 
39,712 21,383 


73,513 64,769 
77,207 46,958 
83,770 74,580 
59,247 23,301 
54,973 24,213 





69,871 
43,607 
71,359 


5 
84,661 
0,504 


€ 
74,426 





8,229 66,828 
64,637 29,896 
61,601 40,805 
47,635 36,314 
41,077 11,153 

$2,005,259 $1,442,369 
$ 618,203 


BUSINESS DISTRICTS AND STANDARD 
1954 AND 1958 
Or 


C.B.D 


1954 
§ 533,163 

159,306 
528 
2,851 
2,142 
$,947 
948 
2,888 
931 
541 
348 
105,847 
100,635 
158,616 
68,431 
78,360 
81,204 
24,251 
92,224 
82,501 
109,160 
62,914 
35,241 


C.B.D 
1954 
$ 49.579 
66,771 
95,218 
78,603 
44,285 
53,964 
120,023 
77,403 
61,675 
93,968 
32,734 
14,143 
28,689 
92,341 
45,972 
74,702 
23,177 
25,090 
3,241 
885 
51,804 
925 
32,953 
38,985 
35,842 
13,084 





$1,387,056 
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sales in the United States in that year. 

The central areas whose major down- 
town department stores have gained 
despite the general outward trend in- 
clude Dayton, Ohio with a gain of 14.4 
percent in general merchandise sales 
from 1954 to 1958; Columbus, Ohio with 
an increase of 11 percent; Birmingham, 
Alabama with a gain of 23.7 percent; 
Atlanta with a rise of 20 percent; 
Newark, New Jersey with an increase 
of 26 percent and Seattle with a gain 
of 13 percent. In these cases strong 
downtown department stores in 1958 
were gaining sales volume, either in 
the absence of large regional centers 
or despite this competition. 


The Sales in Planned Shopping Centers 


The U.S. Census Bureau for the first 
time has tabulated the total retail 
sales of planned shopping centers and 
of shopping districts outside of Central 
Business Districts. It is accordingly 
possible to present for the first time 
the total sales of these centers in 1958. 
Table III lists in order of sales volume 


the planned shopping centers with 
sales of $10,000,000 or over in 1958. 
This list of course does not include 


a number of very large shopping 
centers that have been completed and 
have gone into operation after 1958. 
In some cases the retail 
presented by Table IV, included not 
only a planned center itself but also 
groups of stores across the street. 
Where the sales figures include a large 
number of stores outside the regional 
center itself—for example, in Cren- 
shaw in Los Angeles and Silver Spring 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area— 


sales, as 


the sales tabulations have been dif- 
ferentiated from other shopping dis- 


tricts outside Central Business Districts 
and are not listed as the new type of 
planned shopping center (Table IV). 

As Table III shows, the Northland 
Shopping Center in Detroit. with the 
J. L. Hudson store of 500,000 square 
feet leads all the planned shopping 
centers in the United States with sales 
of $92,500,000 in 1958. This volume 
has since increased to over $100,000,000. 

As Table III also shows, there were 
in 1958 only three planned shopping 
centers in the United States which re- 
ported sales in excess of $50,000,000 
and only six with sales from $40,000,000 
to $49,000,000. There were 21 regional 
centers with sales of $30,000,000 to 
$39,000,000, 31 with sales of $20,000,000 
to $29,000,000, 23 with sales of 
$15,000,000 to $19,000,000, and 26 with 
sales of $10,000,000 to $14,900,000; or 
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110 reporting in 1958 with annual sales 
of $10,000,000 or more. Of course this 
number has been increased by shopping 
centers recently completed. 


The Sales in Major Shopping Districts 


Notwithstanding the rapid rise of 
these new planned shopping centers, 


nearly all of which came into existence 
after World War II, the shopping dis- 
tricts outside of Central Business Dis- 
tricts which were built at street car 


intersections, or on major traffic routes, 
have still maintained themselves. Some 
of these shopping districts have park- 
ing behind the stores, so that they are 
similar in that respect to some of the 
planned shopping centers. However, 
these shopping districts consist of stores 
on individual lots, not planned as a 
unit except for certain portions, and 
are usually located in older neighbor- 
hoods where the shoppers arrive by 
street car, subway or bus as well as bv 
automobile. 


TABLE IIb 
Population 250,000 to 499,000 


Population 





(Thousands of Dollars) 








S.M.A. S.M.A. C.B.D. 

1960 1958 1954 1958 1954 
Allentown-Bethlehem 492,168 $ 76,927 $ 56,479 $ 40,931 $ 30,614 
Springfield-Holyoke 478,531 59,425 53,487 29,679 28,104 
Omaha 457,873 69,396 56,971 43,639 40,513 
Toledo 456,931 77,662 68 ,986 54,733 59,152 
Jacksonville 455,411 48,525 38,989 35,292 31,798 
Tulsa 418,974 61,931 44,086 22,693 34,146 
Richmond 408 494 88,915 79,797 —_ - 
Nashville 399,743 70,684 46,252 57,979 40,842 
Salt Lake City 385,035 66,922 55,363 42,855 35,617 
Knoxville 368,080 60,075 51,247 34,715 28,202 
Wilmington, Del 366,157 53,399 41,871 15,601 15,333 
Fresno 365,945 44,527 28,890 21,298 19,536 
Grand Rapids 363,187 53,720 52,363 43,128 46,257 
Wichita 343,231 50,924 39,729 29,364 28,717 
Canton, Ohio 340,345 42,633 33,558 21,824 19,680 
Bridgeport 334,576 36,038 31,901 29,874 27,021 
Utica-Rome 330,771 38,002 24,293 16,698 12,782 
Worcester 323,306 32,752 28,980 23,442 24,883 
Mobile 314,301 34,875 28,290 27,724 22,203 
E] Paso 314,070 49,915 38,444 33,552 28,421 
New Haven 311,681 39,954 27,426 21,808 18,725 
Peoria 288 833 42,135 39,727 29,644 27,446 
Chattanooga 283,169 39,124 33,169 28,663 27,406 
Shreveport 281,481 29,389 25,610 20,863 19,029 
Spokane 278,333 53,516 47,135 48,095 42,557 
Reading 275,414 30,692 23,238 20,196 18,587 
Charlotte, N.C 49,163 38,109 41,268 35,339 
Trenton 39,882 35,189 26,771 22,095 
Des Moines 51,097 41,882 41,634 39,465 
Erie, Pa. 250,682 38,742 29,383 24,395 25,004 
Total—250,000-499 000 10,491,540 $1,442,026 $1,161,047 $928,358 $849,474 
Total—S.M.A.'s Excl. of C.B.D.'s $ 513,668 $ 311,573 

TABLE IIc 
Population 100,000 to 249,000 
Population (Thousands of Dollars) 
S.M.A S.M.A. C.B.D. 

1960 1958 1954 1958 1954 
Little Rock 242,980 $ 42,563 $ 36,062 $ 36,555 $ 32,736 
South Bend 238,614 35,602 33,376 32,754 30,687 
Scranton 234,531 31,777 26,954 25,759 21,647 
Fort Wayne 232,196 44,852 39,694 24,887 26,384 
Baton Rouge 230,058 36,038 31,901 29,874 27,021 
Corpus Christi 221,573 31,134 25,863 17,147 16,816 
Austin 212,136 19,274 17,141 16,354 14,707 
Rockford 209,765 29,683 20,477 18,798 16,269 
Evansville 199,313 24,737 22,978 20,156 20,008 
Savannah 188,299 20,577 18,097 9,902 11,681 
Waterbury 181,638 14,325 11,278 9,505 9,250 
Montgomery, Ala 169,210 25,703 19,902 18,431 17,162 
New Bedford 143,176 16,831 12,490 10,788 10,607 
Fall River 138,156 15,130 10,134 8,632 8,555 
Total—100,000-249,000 2,841,645 $391,226 $326,347 $279,452 "$263,530 
Total—S.M.A.’s Excl. of C.B.D.’s $111,774 $ 62,817 
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TABLE III 


SALES OF SHOPPING AND CONVENIENCE GOODS IN PLANNED SHOPPING CENTERS 
WITH ANNUAL SALES OF $10,000,000 OR OVER, 1958 


Name of Shopping Center 


Northland 
Lakewood 

Eastland 

Capitol Court 
Country Club Plaza 
Garden State Plaza 
Old Orchard 
Roosevelt Field 
Cross County 
Panorama City 
Preston Center 
Green Acres 
Eastland 

Cherry Creek 
Southdale 

Seven Corners-Willston 
Edmondson Village 
Cedar-Mayflqwer 
Bergen Mall 
Southland 

Valley Fair 
Hillsdale 

Stamford Plaza 
Northland 
Stonestown 
Towson Plaza 
Mid-Island Plaza 
Sears-Lincoln 
Hempstead Village 
Airline Highway 
Center Island, Levittown 
Gulfgate 

Great South Bay 
Thruway Plaza 
Northgate 
Broadway Plaza 
Parkington 

Central Plaza 

163rd St. Miami 
Chevy Chase 
Southgate Point 
Langley Park 

Park Central 

Town & Country 
Country Club Square 
North Shore 
Lakeside 

Levittown Shop-O-Rama 
Mission 

Westgate 

Hillside 

Chestnut Hill Shopping Plaza 
East Point 
Harlem-Irving 
Swifton 
Broadway-Anaheim 
Merchants Park 
Eastgate 

Southgate 
Mondawmin 
Garden Oaks 
Merchandise Mart 
San Antonio 
Eastgate 

Western Hills Plaza 
Southgate 
University Plaza 
Sugar House 

Lake Success 
Northgate 

L. B. Simpson Plaza 
Park Forest 
Bala-Cynwyd 
Willow Grove 
Gentilly Woods 


Urban Land 


Metropolitan Area 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Kansas City 


New York-N. E. New Jersey 


Chicago 
New York 
New York 
Los Angeles 
Dallas 

New York 
Los Angeles 
Denver 
Minneapolis 
Washington, D.C. 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 


New York-N. E. New Jersey 


Cleveland 

San Jose, Calif. 
San Francisco 
Stamford, Conn 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Baltimore 

New York 
Detroit 

New York 

New Orleans 
New York 
Houston 

New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo 

Seattle 

San Francisco 
Washington, D.C. 
St. Petersburg 
Miami, Fla. 
Washington, D.C. 
Milwaukee 
Washington, D.C. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Boston 

Denver 
Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
Cleveland 
Chicago 

Boston 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 

Los Angeles 
Denver 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
Houston 
Wilmington, Del 
San Jose, Calif. 
Detroit ~ 
Cincinnati 

Islip, N. Y. 
Denver 

Salt Lake City 
New York 
Tampa 

Buffalo 

Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 


No. of 
Stores 
76 
66 
63 
85 
92 
64 
41 
65 
54 
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49 
23 
37 
46 
39 
27 
39 
95 
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Total 
Sales 
$92,501 
59,008 
50,630 
46,583 
45,435 
44,928 
42,195 
41,698 
40,458 
39,050 
37,402 
36,034 
35,637 
35,165 
35,160 
34,647 
34,524 
54,379 
33,976 
32,665 
32,310 
31,924 
31,886 
31,377 
31,161 
30,761 
30,657 
30,627 
30,061 
30,047 
29,464 
29,385 
29,349 
.798 
28,365 
678 


to 
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co 
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26,555 
26,421 
26,306 
25,957 
25,760 
25,331 
24,857 
23,154 
23,018 
22,858 
22,784 
22,503 
2,156 
1,914 
1,784 
1,583 
1,571 
1,423 
1,162 
1,156 
20,591 
20,568 
20,382 
20,035 
19,482 
19,437 
19,053 
19,035 
18,960 
18,957 
18,911 
18,770 
18,505 
18,294 
18,291 
18,246 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
Sales of 
Shopping 
Goods 


$83,720 
36,158 
44,510 
29,872 
30,970 
36,569 
35,476 
34,054 
35,649 
23,472 
25,297 
24,092 
22,129 
28,641 
25,999 
21,502 
12,688 
23,612 
27,168 
15,474 
21,472 
23,338 
14,657 
26,042 
23,898 
11,636 
24,352 
23,504 
16,200 
20,431 
20,486 
20,821 
19,413 
15,266 
21,346 
11,019 
18,536 
15,556 
10,917 
18,947 
8,475 
14,999 
21,120 
13,395 
12,987 
9,504 
14,793 
15,989 
13,488 
11,698 
14,487 
11,843 
16,247 
15,044 
5,470 
18,316 
14,358 
17,487 
12,121 
13,489 
11,258 
10,371 


9,592 
11,096 
14,843 

7,113 

5,128 
11,661 
11,313 

8,917 
15,050 


Sales of 
Convenience 


Goods 
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28 
6,485 
2,141 

12,864 
8,034 
9,787 
9,987 
4,034 
7,561 
7,742 
6,325 
9,754 
5,884 

14,450 
7,504 

10,380 
8,625 
4,277 
6,337 
7,054 
5,643 
5,548 


6,834 
6,953 
4,993 
6,258 
5,704 
9,023 
4,044 
8,913 
6,812 
7.852 
8,279 
13,188 
5,656 
13,046 
7,844 
3,090 
8,416 
8,974 
7,096 
5,711 
6,820 
8,881 
4,612 
8,891 
7,566 
1,296 


2,682 
3,623 
5,898 


8,134 


7,811 
4,728 


7,334 
10,048 
5,102 


155 
>. 


Percent of 
Total in 
Shopping 
Goods 
90.5 
61.3 
87.9 
64.1 
68.2 
81.4 
84.1 
81.7 
88.1 
60.1 
67.6 
66.9 
62.1 
81.4 
73.9 
62.1 
36.8 
68.7 
80.0 
47.4 
66.5 
73.1 
50.0 
83.0 
76.7 
37.8 
79.4 
76.7 
55.0 
69.5 
69.6 
73.3 
68.4 
55.2 
77.3 
40.3 
69.6 


58.9 
41.5 
73.0 
32.9 
59.2 
85.0 
57.9 
56.7 
41.6 
64.4 
71.1 
60.9 
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50.4 
58.5 
78.3 
37.6 
27.3 
63.0 
61.8 
48.8 
82.5 
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Name of Shopping Center Metropol 


Northwood 
Graceland 
Whitehall Terrz 
Scottsdale 
Hampton Village 
Westwood Plaza 
Boulevard Plaza 
Miracle Mile 
Village 

Poplar Heights 
Eastgate 

Northern Hills Pts 
Dale Mabry 

Utica Square 
Westgate 

Palm Center 
Virginia Square 
Knollwood 

South Town Plaza 
Boardman Plaza 
Northgate 
Sheridan Villas 
Dixie Manor 
Princeton 
Drumcastle 
Miracle Mile 
Great Western 
Seven Mile-Mack 
Willow Lawn 
Shillington 

Colony 

New Hartford 
Northern Lights 
Irondequoit 
Glendale 
Meyerland 
Lincoln Park Plaza 


Baltimore 
Columbus, Ohio 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 
Wichita 
Pittsburgh 
Gary, Ind 
Memphis 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 

St. Petersburg 
Tulsa 
Toledo 
Houston 
Washington, D 
Rochester, N. Y 
Youngstown 
Rochester, N. Y 
Peoria, Il 
Louisville, Ky 
Princeton, N. J 
Baltimore 
Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich 
Richmond 
Reading, Pa 
Toledo, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Rochester, N. Y 


Houston, Texas 
Detroit 


As Table IV shows, there are 15 
shopping districts in the older settled 
areas with sales of $50 million or over 
in 1958 and 19 with sales of $30 million 
to $49 million. The old stand-bys are 
still doing a huge business: Wilshire 
Boulevard, Miracle Mile, Crenshaw, and 
Hollywood and Vine in Los Angeles; 
63rd and Halsted, Belmont-Central, 
Lincoln-Belmont, and Madison-Pulaski 
in Chicago; Silver Spring in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area; Gratiot and 7 Mile 
Road in Detroit; Upper Darby, Ger- 
mantown, and Jenkintown in Philadel- 
phia; and Flatbush, The Bronx, and 
Flushing in New York. 

As Table IV shows 34 those 
centers had a total sales volume of 
$1.8 billion in 1958 of which over $1 
billion consisted of shopping goods. 


of 


Proportion of Shopping Goods and 
Convenience Goods 


Both the planned regional shopping 
centers and the large shopping districts 
outside the Central Business Districts 
are shopping goods centers as well as 
convenience centers. The U. S. Census 
defines shopping goods as general mer- 
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itan Area 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Columbus, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind 


TABLE III (Continued) 


(Thousands of Dollars) 





No. of Total 

Stores Sales 
22 17,703 
50 17,544 
37 17,176 
29 16,980 
36 16,489 
24 15,903 
21 15,772 
33 15,678 
29 15,507 
32 15,218 
33 15,117 
28 14,755 
66 14,595 
50 14,177 
33 13,666 
53 13,602 
22 13,430 
29 13,416 
23 13,350 
31 13,180 
33 13,146 
31 13,022 
38 
31 
10 
35 12,300 
45 12,015 
32 11,810 
28 11,600 
19 11,453 
38 11,182 
29 10,680 
39 10,620 
25 10,525 
26 10,360 
37 10,211 
22 10,194 


chandise, apparel and furniture. This 
is the G.A.F. classification in the 
Census. Convenience goods stores con- 
sist of food stores, drug stores and 


eating and drinking places. 

In addition to these two classifica- 
tions, there are the other retail Census 
categories of lumber and building ma- 


terials, automotive dealers, gasoline 
service stations, miscellaneous retail 
stores and non-siore retails. 


As Table V shows, in 1958 shopping 
goods sales comprised only 22.2 percent 
of total retail sales; and convenience 
goods sales; that is food, drug store 
and restaurant sales comprised only 
35.8 percent of total retail sales. 

The planned shopping centers, as 
well as the major shopping districts 
outside of the C.B.D.’s and the C.B.D.’s 
themselves concentrate upon shopping 
goods because it is considered neces- 
sary to have all these stores in close 
proximity to each other so that shop- 
pers can make a quick comparison of 
the styles, quality and price ranges of 
apparel. 

Thus as Table IV shows, shopping 
goods represented 64.7 percent of the 
total sales of the large shopping dis- 


Percent of 


Sales of Sales of Total in 





Shopping Convenience Shopping 
Goods Goods Goods 
5,711 8,678 32.6 
8,098 6,822 47.1 
9,145 7,471 53.9 
4,446 11,302 27.0 
11,372 4,245 71.5 
7,174 7,119 45.8 
8,395 6,288 54.1 
9,194 4,859 60.4 
11,504 3,146 76.1 
10,113 3,922 68.5 
4,703 7,087 32.2 
6,381 5,730 45.0 
8,257 4,481 60.4 
6.448 4,287 47.4 
8,462 4,562 63.1 
7,173 5,641 53.7 
5,016 7,419 38.0 
),653 6,413 43.0 
6,832 4,932 52.6 
5,592 4,696 43.9 
4,001 7,748 31.8 
4,815 6,294 39.1 
3,913 5,712 32.6 

3 3,567 62.4 
5,330 — 45.9 
7,088 — 61.9 
4,490 5,577 40.2 
7,093 3,362 66.4 
5,089 4,581 47.9 
2,837 6,934 27.0 
8,905 1,097 86.0 
5,296 3,512 51.9 
6,403 — 62.8 

tricts, although they were only 22.2 


percent of total retail sales. 

The planned shopping centers con- 
tain both shopping goods and conveni- 
ence stores, in contrast to the Central 
Business Districts which have few food 
stores. As a rule the larger the shop- 
ping center the higher the proportion 
of shopping goods. However, as Tables 
III and VI show, there is a considerable 


range. While some of the largest re- 
gional centers like Northland and 
Eastland in Detroit, Old Orchard in 


Chicago, Cross County, Roosevelt Field, 
Garden State Plaza and Mid-Island 
Plaza in New York are predominantly 
shopping goods centers, with food 
stores and drug stores having a small 
proportion of total sales, in other 
large regional centers like Lakewood 


in Los Angeles, Capitol Court in 
Milwaukee, Southland in Cleveland, 
Panorama City in Los Angeles, and 


Edmondson Village in Baltimore, the 
food stores have large sales volumes. 
In all the planned shopping centers 
with sales of $30,000,000 or over annu- 
ally, shopping goods sales represent 
from 57 to 91 percent of total sales, and 
average 71 percent of total sales for 
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SALES IN 


TABLE IV 


No. of Total 
Metropolitan Area Stores Sales 
Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, L. A. 392 $111,370 
Crenshaw, 
Los Angeles 171 99,722 
63rd & Halsted, 
Chicago 204 74,807 
149-157 Melrose, 
Bronx, New York 232 68,339 


Flatbush, 

Bri oklyn, N. Y. 
Miracle Mile, 
Los Angeles 152 
Silver Spring, Md., 


Washington, D.C. 174 
Broadway to Memorial, 

Buffalo 214 
Northern Blvd., 

Flushing, N. Y. 259 
Hollywood & Vine, 

Los Angeles 371 
Belmont-Central, 

Chicago 126 
Van Nuys Blvd., 

Los Angeles 232 
Santa Ana, 

Los Angeles 269 
Washington-Penn, 

4th-6th, San Diego 139 
Frankstown, 

Pittsburgh 188 
Wilshire Blvd., 

Soldiers Home, L. A. 139 
Lincoln-Ashland, 

Belmont, Chicago 157 
Madison-Pulaski, 

Chicago 161 
Westchester, 

Los Angeles 138 
Laurel Canyon Blvd., 

Los Angeles 69 
125th-Lenox, 

New York 300 
Upper Darby, Pa., 

Philadelphia 45 
Germantown, 

Philadelphia 172 
63rd-Western, 

Chicago 70 
E. Jefferson, 

Dallas 168 
Milwaukee North, 

Chicago 173 
1llth & Michigan, 

Chicago 145 
Compton-Lynwood, 

Los Angeles 50 
S.W. 21st, 

Miami 153 
Jenkintown, 

Philadelphia 97 
Halsted-Roosevelt Road, 

Chicago 181 
Harlem-North, 

Chicago 33 
2nd-4th W. Brown, 

Milwaukee 100 
Gratiot-7 Mile Road, 

Detroit 83 
Total, 34 Shopping Districts $1 


67,702 


62,117 
60,260 
59,761 
58,423 
55,108 
54,815 
54,690 
51,320 
49,984 
47, 
47, 
46, 
44, 


42,5. 


5,378 
3,674 
968 
794 
626 


30,505 


759,333 


the 28 planned shopping centers with 


the highest sales volumes in 1958. 


There is a type of center such 


as 


those developed by Don M. Casto of 


Columbus, Ohio, in which there is 
major department store. 


no 


In the Miracle 


Mile and County Center of Columbus, 


With aggregate sales of $25,760,000 in 


Urban Land 


SHOPPING DISTRICTS WITH SALES OF $30,000,000 OR OVER 
OUTSIDE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICTS, 


1958 


% of Total 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Shopping Convenience Shempine 
Goods Goods Goods 
$64,292 $25,054 57.7 

45,360 32,586 45.5 
60,282 8,141 80.6 
53,460 6,469 78.2 
47,097 17,204 69.6 
43,198 11,721 71.8 
30,981 11,974 48.1 
47,089 9,189 75.8 
35,991 12,758 29.7 
28,504 20 028 47.7 
50,247 6,158 86.0 
22,019 14,889 40.0 
28,616 6,128 52.2 
38,268 5.477 70.0 
33,847 6,661 66.0 
29,072 10,970 58.2 
37 256 7,164 78.1 
31,372 12,484 66.4 
19,616 20,252 42.1 
27,599 14,360 61.8 
26,473 10,469 62.2 
34,887 — 86.8 
27,038 3,004 67.6 
15,663 5.489 338.7 
23,496 9,618 99.1 
27,016 8.713 71.3 
26,023 8,811 69.0 
26,145 7,396 69.6 
29,575 5,080 81.3 
23,332 2,757 69.3 
25,657 5,034 77.8 
23,033 7,052 72.4 
25,314 4,711 80.0 
23,307 5,260 76.4 
$1 138 055 $343,067 64 7 
1958, shopping goods sales were only 
33 percent of total sales. 
Shopping centers with sales from 


$10,000,000 to $19,000,000 consist of two 
types, one in which there is a high 
proportion of convenience goods stores 
and no major department store, and 
the other with a major department 
store and few convenience stores. 


Sales Per Square Foot 


By using the square foot figures for 
each type of store in some of the large 
regional shopping centers’ it pos- 
sible to calculate sales per square foot 
for shopping and convenience goods.’ 

The sales of shopping goods for 12 
large regional centers averaged $60 a 
square foot of store area, the range 
being from $40 a square foot to $107.50 
a square foot for Northland in Detroit 
which was the highest. The sales of 
convenience goods averaged $86 a 
square foot, the range being from $48 
a square foot of gross area to $136 a 
square foot. 


is 





See Urban Land Institute Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 30, Shopping Centers Re-studied, Part 
Two, pp. 44-104. 

‘This generalized calculation 
approximate measurement 
foot which should not 


provides ar 


of sales per square 


be confused with pre- 


cise computations based on sales per square 
foot of Gross Leasable Area (GLA), which 
are not available from the Census data. Ed 


In Print 


“The Capital Gains Tax and Real Es- 
tate.” The Real Estate Analyst. Roy 
Wenzlick Research Corp., 706 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis 1, Mo., Volume XXX, 
No. 25, June 19, 1961. 


This the most concise and lucid 
statement on the subject that we have 
seen. Recommended to tax experts as 
well real estate investors and 
velopers. 


is 


as 


de- 


Proceedings of the 1960 Institute on 
Planning and Zoning. The Southwest- 
ern Legal Foundation. Matthew Bender 


and Company, 255 Orange Street, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 1961. 197 pp. 


These proceedings bring together a 
highly informative collection of papers 
ranging from metropolitan government 
and control of flood plains to zoning 
administration and thoroughfare pat- 
terns. Of particular interest are the 
papers on residential platting by Robert 
M. O’Donnell of Denver, based on his 
firm’s recent work on new concepts in 
residential development (see ULI Tech- 
nical Bulletin 40); planning, platting, 
and developing an industrial district 
by W. C. Windsor, Jr., developer of 
Brook Hollow, Dallas; and particu- 
larized zoning by David W. Craig, 
attorney, of Pittsburg which deals 
with the legal aspects of new types of 
zoning provisions. These and other 
papers on aesthetics in zoning and the 
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function of boards of appeals provide 
some fresh and current insights into 
zoning problems that plague the de- 
veloper and planner alike—if not for 
the same reasons. 

This is the first publication of what 
is scheduled to be an annual seminar. 
The 1961 Institute is scheduled to be 
held in Dallas, October 26-28. Any- 
one interested in attending should write 
to the Southwestern Legal Foundation, 
Hillcrest at Daniels, Dallas, Texas. 


Management and Financial Controls for 
Home Builders. Maurice Seldin and 
George F. Bloom. Small Business Man- 
agement Research Reports, April 1961, 
Indiana Business Information Bulletin 
No. 41, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 67 pp., tables, charts. $2.50, $1.50 
for quantities over 100. 


The purpose of this manual, financed 
by the Small Business Administration, 
is “to provide practical assistance for 
those home builders who want to im- 
prove the profitability of their busi- 
ness.” It explains the practical way 
to develop and use controls. It 
presents how the builder can 


also 
best 


adapt them to his own business. The 
manual covers such things as sales, 
production, cost and investment con- 
trols, amplified by a case study. To 
make the best use of this manual a 
builder needs an understanding of 
profit planning, the nature of controls, 
and the kind most suited to his 
business. 


Coordinated School and Community 
Planning, edited by John R. Boice, 
David Fromm and Don Kenny. The 
School Planning Laboratory, School of 
Education, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. 1959. 84 pp. 


Too long the problem of the adequate 
provision of schools went unattended 
and/or unrecognized. Now a severe 
educational crisis has arisen and com- 
plex problems must be met and settled 
swiftly, but prudently. Recognizing 
this, the School Planning Laboratory 
of Stanford University and Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc. jointly 
sponsored a School Building Institute. 
This volume represents a collection of 
the papers and panel studies presented 
at the 1959 Institute, at which a 


TABLE V 


SALES OF SHOPPING AND CONVENIENCE GOODS 
IN ALL RETAIL STORES IN UNITED STATES, 1958 


RETAIL SALES IN UNITED STATES, 1958 


Total Retail Sales 
Shopping Goods 
General Merchandise Group 
Apparel Group 
Furniture and Household Appliances 
Total Fashion Goods 
Convenience Goods 
Food Group 
Eating and Drinking Places 
Drug Stores 
Total Convenience Goods 
All Other Retail Sales 


Percent 
of Total 


$200,353 ,000,000 100.0 
21,667 ,000,000 
12,559,000.000 
10,324,000 ,000 


$44,550,000 ,000 


50,263,000 ,000 
14,792,000 ,000 
6,600,000 ,000 


$71,655,000 ,000 
$84,148 000,000 


TABLE VI 
SALES OF SHOPPING GOODS IN PROPORTION TO SALES VOLUME OF 


PLANNED CENTERS, 


1958 


SHOPPING CENTERS WITH HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF SHOPPING Goops SALES 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Sales Volume 
(Thousands 
of Dollars) 


$40,000 to 99,999 
30,000 to 39,999 
20,000 to 29,999 
15,000 to 19.999 
10,000 to 14,999 


No. of 
Centers 


Total 
Sales 
$312,410 
260 ,047 
343,227 
120,240 

96.334 


Percent of 
Total in 
Shopping 
Goods 


Sales of 
Convenience 
Goods 


$ 32,529 
49,664 
58,157 
23,630 
20,991 


Sales of 
Shopping 
Goods 


$268,978 
202,942 
253,476 
84,937 
63,694 


86.1 
T7193 
73.9 
70.6 
66.1 


SHOPPING CENTERS W1TH LOWEST PERCENTAGE OF SHOPPING Goops SALES 


40,000 to 99,000 3 
30,000 to 39,999 11 
20,000 to 29,999 15 
15,000 to 19,999 15 
10,000 to 14,999 18 


151,026 
379,295 
364,243 
248,773 


225,335 
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97,000 
216,031 
176,121 
111,768 

96,353 


35,485 
102,126 
120,683 
108,372 

92,976 


64.2 
57.0 
48.4 
44.9 
42.8 


prominent group of educators and 
school planners were assembled to 
share their views and experiences on 
such topics as federal assistance in 
school planning, the relationship of the 
school to the community, and college 
and university planning. 


Community Structure and Analysis 
edited by Marvin B. Sussman. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 1959. 454 pp. 
$6.50. 


Community Structure and Analysis 
is a predominantly sociological study 
of the community and the people who 
inhabit it. The subject is approached 
analytically, starting with the classifi- 
cation of communities and ending with 
a description of community changes. 
Community typology is explained to 
lay the basis for a discussion of rural 
and urban communities in general and 
certain areas, such as Los Angeles, in 
particular. 

A relatively new method for survey- 
ing and improving communities, the 
developmental concept, is explored in 
depth in this volume. For some time 
a purely descriptive, theoretical system 
has been employed in the study of 
communities. The developmental ap- 
proach, conversely, entails the formu- 
lation of specific goals and the steps 
necessary for attaining them. 

The effects of religion, social organi- 
zations, recreation, and mental stress 
on community inhabitants, and con- 
sequently on the community itself, are 
discussed at length. 


Parking Industry Operating Cost Sur- 
vey. National Parking Association, 711 
14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
1961. 27 pp. $5.00, members; $10.00, 
nonmembers. 


The National Parking Association, 
trade association of the parking in- 
dustry, has published its second in- 
dustry survey. Six types of parking 
facilities have been studied—garage— 
combination attendant and self-park; 
lot—attendant park; garage—self-park; 
lot—self-park; garage—attendant park; 
and, lot—combination attendant and 
self-park. On the basis of the findings 
of the study, the Association has de- 
rived and published statistics on the 
percentage of income devoted to such 
expenses as advertising, rent, and in- 
surance for each category of facility. 
Space is provided, in this helpful 
bookiet, for parking operators to com- 
pare their expenses to the standard 
ratios and to estimate their future 
budgets. 
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